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THE ONE LINE 


ie its original announcement of fundamental principles which govern 

the policies of this magazine, and in all its consequent statements, the 
publisher, THE CaTHOoLic Poetry Society oF AMERICA, has explicitly 
and consistently announced it would draw one line in regard to all 
poems for SPIRIT. This was explained negatively: the editors would 
not accept any poem which was in direct or indirect contravention of 
Catholic teachings and philosophy. And it was negative because cer- 
tain poems, very acceptable and excellent poems, naturally would not 
be concerned with either conformity or contravention. At the same 
time such explicitness should not have been strictly necessary for those 
who are truly and fully cognizant of the essential purposes for which 
the Society was founded. The “one line” policy is inescapably implicit 
in those purposes. 

Now there is no practical method by which the Society can deter- 
mine to what extent the individual member subscribes to its ideals. Nor 
would it employ such a method if one were available. It prefers to infer 
—and reasonably—that all who enrol in the Society are imbued with 
something of its ideals—ideals which can be summed up in the phrase, 
spiritual values in the ascendant. One of the sources of the Society’s 
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greatest encouragement has been the ready response of the vast majority 
of its members, of whatever faith, to the appeal it has sounded. Such 
warmth of response has endowed a corporate body of individual diver- 
sity with a soul. This fact merely sharpens the disappointment of any 
exception. For the réle of a member, publicly in opposition to its basic 
philosophy, can only present a spectacle which we must regard at the 
mildest as highly inconsistent. As a gentleman is a gentleman no matter 
where he may be, none can maintain membership in the Society while 
outside its household he attacks its essential principles without placing 
himself in a strangely anomalous position. 

At no time in history has the world had respect for the man or 
woman who changed his beliefs with his company. This type of dis- 
honesty is in itself a denial of the functions of any one engaged in work 
that has to do with an art. The poet, for instance, may be wrong in his 
philosophy but he cannot remain more than a flash in the pan, which will 
deceive no one, if he changes it to meet the chance dictates of opportune- 
ness. We can at once admire and oppose an antagonist (and respect 
those who are removed from that particular conflict) but neither he nor 
we will put an iota of trust in one who seeks to gather advantages from 
being in both camps. 

Any who have followed the editorials and articles in SPIRIT can 
easily determine the philosophy, not narrow but broad as the message of 
Calvary, which has governed everything which has been published or 
will be published. The poet’s concern is first and always with spiritual 
things. Even when he is writing on the purely mundane theme, he must 
be en rapport with the spiritual; his pull is dual—to the material and to 
the spiritual and his very office inevitably determines that the latter 
must prevail. 

The Editors of SPIRIT are thoroughly aware that others who be- 
cause of their clamor and their almost exclusive occupancy of secular 
editorial and critical chairs may seem to constitute the majority, do not 
subscribe to the supremacy of the spiritual. If these are sincere in their 
ideology we can respect their viewpoint but we cannot bow submissively 
toit. Our tradition, the tradition of the poet who has never been bound 
in reason or in spirit, is against such submission. This tradition, with 
the Church, bids: “Lift up your hearts.” And the proper response is: 
“We have them with the Lord”—on high, not pointed downward to the 
earth in exclusive contemplation of the things of the earth. There is a 
variation of this in the words of the Gospel: “Render therefore to Cxsar 
the things that are Czsar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” As- 
suredly it is not Cxsar who inspires the poet. 
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PENTECOST 


Beloved, you have entered in my heart, 

All doubting done, all fear forever fled; 

As I in you, so you in me have part 

And we are one, whom God Himself has wed. 

So quietly it came, there was no warning. 

We were together, spoke of simple things, 

When all at once the light of common morning 

Trembled with music and the sound of wings! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


ARAN TRAGEDY 


Black bats from high Dun Aengus 
Sweep out of the purple nest 

Of clouds, stitched by lightning 
To a luminous crest. 


Anger comes to the Islands 

Borne by the white-maned steeds 
Of Mananaun, who climb the shelves 
Of Inishmaan, jibed by the reeds 


Of Moorigan, who saw the Danes go down— 
Who saw the Spaniards count their loss 
Upon the rocks. Colum nor Kieran 

Ever put the Holy Cross 


Upon her, and her witch’s brood. 
Last night they swarmed on a cockleshell 


Laden with herring and hungry men. 
There is no knell— 


Only the bitter scream of the wind, 
And the keen of women on the barren shore— 
Fools they are who go to the sea, 
Blessed be the fools forever more. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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TO BE SUNG IN SPRING 
Look, look from the window. Wings through the air, 
white blossoming bough, of late so bare, 

frock of brown in the fresh-turned loam— 

Saint Clara is here, 

Saint Francis has come. 


They circle, they settle. Aye, he is there. 
Make haste, sweet birds, fly near, fly near. 
O furrowed earth, O tree in bloom— 
Saint Clara is here, 

Saint Francis has come. 


: Now hark, little brothers. Now tell what you hear. 
That the hawk may come, there is no fear? 
Fly then, dear hawk, dear heart, fly home, 
= ravage no more, 
va Saint Francis has come. 
ge GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 


LAUDATE PUERI DOMINUM 


Today God’s organ shall have holiday 

From ritual mode and Palestrinian air 

Wedded to cloistered voices sweet in prayer— 
For Rita Alice climbs the loft to play .. . 
Strong in her blithe seven years, and seeming gay 
For such bold venture. Tunes from a gypsy-fair 
Ripple the reverent dusk, and debonair 

Snatches of childish dance and roundelay. 


Saints marble-gowned, and carven seraphim 
Start from their ancient niches, as such hymn 
Mellows the hush with magical lingerings— 
While little cherubs smile behind their wings. 
One looks through tears—His parted lips abreath— 
Remembering songs and games at Nazareth. 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 
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PLEA FOR PENTECOST 


Men who watch the weather, 
And with knotty hands, 
Know wind and fire together 


No water flood withstands. 


Fire must be fought with fire 
Backing against the gale— 
And so with hot desire 
When springs of reason fail. 


Oh, Tongued Flame of the Spirit, 
Drop Thy white heat and drive 
Over what men inherit 
The flesh where evils thrive! 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 


THE NEW LEAF 


What we remember here 
Of perished excellence 
Must not corrupt our peace, 
Nor alter our pretense 


That splendid things have kept 
Their former quality. 

We must conspire against 

The cruel treachery 


Of recollection now, 

And fashion dreams again, 
Forgetful of the way 
Delight possessed us then. 


So building, we shall see 
Another tower rise, 
And yet another dawn 
Will flame against our eyes. 
RALPH FRIEDRICH. 
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LAST QUARREL 


We cannot part 

With blameless heart, going as we go. 
Well must we know we could not find 
Repose of mind 

Planting grievance so. 


Thus, in the end 
Do not pretend the joys were few. 
So much we learned that through this rift 
I know we drift 
Toward nothing new. 
SAMUEL D. MCCLELLAND. 


TOMORROW 


Elm with avid nostril wide 

For breath of summer-honeyed chalice, 
Bend your crystal-armored bough 

To winter’s malice. 


Rookery of ravenous crows 

Wanly chanting midnight watches, 
Sick for azure-plumaged birds 

In your notches. 


Not by moonlight nor at noon 
Shall be loosed the frozen sorrow; 
Now is tunneling at the root 
The frosty arrow. 


Cast your metal arabesque 

In the cold mind’s indurate keeping. 
Grave death’s iron image while 

The heart lies sleeping. 


Let the narrow hands of night 
On her dark breast cup your sorrow, 
Til the riotous blood outrun 
A swift tomorrow. 
RUTH FORBES SHERRY. 
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EPITAPH FOR A PHILOSOPHER 


Wherever he fares 
Beyond earth and its cares, 
His notion of bliss 
Is explicitly this: 
To sit on a fence 
Between reason and sense, 
Sit there and relax, 
Whittling “values” from “facts.” 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


FIRST SNOW 


Across blue lakes 

Of frosty air, 

The cohort flakes 

Of snow prepare 

The first onslaught, 
Tumultuous, brief, 

Of sword-pricks caught 
In icy sheaf. 


The rude wind scatters 
And tosses far 

Whiteness which shatters 
In hoary star. 

Frail hexagon 

And brittle plume 
Merge into one 

In whirling gloom. 


Now futile light 
Has grown so small, 
An unpierced night 
Envelopes all 
The world of frost 
And pellicle, 
Where light was lost 
As shadow fell. 
CHRISTIE JEFFRIES. 
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ON HER TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


This is your loveliest moment; now the song 

That bore your heart through all the lightsome days 
And took you to this hilltop, stills along 

The fringe of woodland in the distant haze. 


Here as you settle for a while to rest 

Girlhood has come to its bright journey’s end; 
Now you must fill the longings in your breast— 
Your heart will bear your song as you descend. 


There would be beauty too and quiet laughter 

Bound in the singing strands of Love’s glad tether! 
- Oh, brand this moment with a kiss, and, after, 

Let us go lightly down the hill together. 


LOUIS HASLEY. 
WITH APPLE BLOSSOMS 


Because I want you with me in the spring, 
Knowing the happy mornings we could spend 

In woods, where every wind-flower draws the sting 
From death, and merry hidden warblers send 

Hail and farewell to the last chickadee, 


Because you are so fragile and so strong, 
The sheltering rock and the anemone 
That seeks its shelter, and all winter long, 
A glimpse of you made spring itself for me, 


Because there is a holiness today 

In this white orchard, in this bee-hung place, 
And this first wistful tenderness of May 

Is sweet as the muted sadness in your face; 


For all we never say and never do, 
I send these blossoms and my love to you. 
MILDRED WHITNEY STILLMAN. 
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LAGGARDS 


Now is the time for a great crusade; 
But where shall we attack 

The silent treachery of foes 
Who stab us in the back? 


We who have Eternal Love, 
To whom Christ gave His Heart, 
Need naught else to fan the flame: 
God waits for us to start. 
CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


No restrictions firm, to keep, 

In these plots where many sleep; 

No attempt to standardize— 

Stones may be of any size, 

Crude, or strong in artist-craft, 
Small white headstone, granite shaft. 
Sweet such freedom, sweet the hush 
Where the vine and blooming bush 
And the flowering almond-tree 
Need not ask the right to be. 


Here a lamb in marble shows 

Sleeping place of one small “Rose” 

Whose brief days were only three— 

“Suffer them to come to me.” 

Here, in larger mounds close by, 

Full of years and honors, lie 

Those whose names have grown to be 

As familiar friends to me. 

Sweet must be the sleepers’ dreams— 

Somehow death more kindly seems 

Here where freely love and grief 

Speak through stone and bloom and leaf. 
BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 
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VARIANT 


a You can pray in a crowd 
Or pray alone; 
i Gray rocks can make a spire 
a Or a tombstone. 
A tree may make a cross 


we Or ceiling rafter; 

. A word can bring us tears 
4 Or welcome laughter. 
F And so in Life you make 


Or mar the whole, 
By using hooves or wings 
To speed your soul. 
ROSA ZAGNONI MARINONI. 


BRIGHT ANTITHESIS 


The tarnished silver of the moon is spent. 
a The lien of darkness is foreclosed. 

a Usurping silence leaves me indigent, 

My courage outcast and my will deposed. 
No succor comes from Betelgeuse, and none 
From bold Arcturus—only this: 

a Against the darkness—valiant as the sun— 
Your window’s bright antithesis! 


IRENE WILDE. 


PEDIGREE 


Blood of her blood stirs in me, and I know 

When April comes, that in the long ago, 

Eve, the lovely, of her own glad will 

Did eat the fruit forbidden. At the trill 

Of some far bird she wandered to the tree, 

Eve, the first gypsy, venturesome and free. 

And Adam followed, having little sense, 

But the snake meddled—that was impudence! 
GRACE MANSFIELD. 
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FETTERS 


Love will tear down 
Before long 
Bolt or bar 
However strong; 
Yet gladly stay, 
Nor care to run 
From strands of silver 
Lightly spun. 
KATHERINE EDELMAN. 


THE FAWN 


You are this Spring’s fawn. 
How you stare at me 

With your wondering eyes, 
Shining wistfully. 


What melting pathos 
For a singing tongue? 
A forest orphan, 
Unsheltered, so young. 


Where is your cold doe 
With her heart of stone? 
Gone with her buck, left 
You motherless, alone. 


She’s forgotten you 
Without a pity’s pang. 
You—bare to bullets 

And the grey wolf’s fang. 


Lithe, timid creature, 
Seek in far woods and find 
A safe and deep retreat 
Where the leaves are kind. 
ALEXANDER HYND-LINDSAY. 
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DO WHAT YOU WILL 


Wait! It would be insane to call— 
She would be startled and would fall; 
She would plunge past you, if she fell, 
Into the emptiness of Hell; 


She had not dared to climb so high 
Had you not seemed to be close by; 
She had not ventured far above 

The ledge of human warmth and love, 


¥ If she had felt you lose the zest 

. Of sharing in her own mad quest— 

2 If she had seen you weary soon 

2 Of rare blue cold and the chill white moon 
7 And wander down away from her 


To the warm fire where the others were... 


7 She does not know, she still climbs on 
. a Not realizing you are gone, 
va Nor that the hand to which she clings 
ae Was born of her imaginings— 
Til on a lofty edge of rock 
She turns, and with a sudden shock 
Discovers that you are not there; 
Alone, she leans on dizzy air 
Who always was afraid, despite 
Their lure, of loneliness and height . . . 


; Do what you will to save her—shout 
‘ That you are coming, and call out 
Brave words to still her tottering; 
But whether love for you can bring 
Her safely downward to the ledge 
Or whether you renew your pledge, 
Daring the alien quest again— 
Something of her is freed by pain: 
uy Something of her that slipped and fell 
Past you and the others into Hell— 
And something else that, ether-shod, 
Ran straight for comfort up to God. 
DOROTHY HOBSON. 
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THE MYSTERIES 


Man shall not find the key, in his search unending; 
Still must he stand and listen at that door; 
Yet deep in his heart, his skill and time transcending, 
Is held the truth, vouchsafed him long before. 
CHARLES BALLARD. 


INVITATION TO A SNAKE 


This garden is a barren glade 
Though poppies burn and roses blush, 
You have not come in sleek brocade 


To bask beside the holly bush. 


The brown mice pause and peer beneath 
These marigolds of pungent scent, 
Fearing to see a vivid wreath 

Coiled loosely in their leafy tent. 


It is not summer til you come, 

A yard of stippled gold and black, 
Bearing the world’s opprobrium 
Indifferently upon your back. 


Shall Eden lack a serpent, then? 
Savant and shy philosopher? 

Your ways were not the ways of men 
Who chose this fragrant corridor; 


Avoiding storm, inviting sun, 

Your doomed and oval eyes foretell 
The venom of oblivion 

Being yourself its parallel. 


Remembering rarer fruit and how 

The topaz gates of Eden fell, 

Delay not, taste the red plums now 

Since worms may blight the muscatel. 
JOSEPHINE LOUISE BYRNE. 
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BRIDGES 


There’s strength in these would make a core for dreams. 
There’s truth a man could cherish in his heart: 

Bridges by leafy pools where minnows dart, 

Tranquillity suspended over streams, 

Girders that take a river in a stride, 

Black in the sun, gray when the dusk is blue 

With tugs like giant turtles crawling through 

A lane of silver as the draws divide. 


A man could learn from bridges night and day 

To span that darkness where the fearful shrink, 

Though mist and fog be ever in his face; 

And, spurning old conspiracies of clay, 

Leap with receptive heart from veering brink 

To stranger shore—and find a dwelling place. 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 


PLENTY OF TIME 


Wiser than many a bookwise head, 
Not less wise than a seer sublime, 
Is a humble man who justly has said, 
“There is plenty of time, there is plenty of time.” 


There is little of life, when all is said, 
Little of music and song and rhyme, 

Few kisses to give, few tears to shed; 
But oh, there is plenty, plenty of time. 


Life is little and love is brief, 
And all their joyance and all their pain 
Will fall, in the passing of time, as a leaf 
May fall from a tree and the tree remain. 


Sunken are kingdoms of comeliness, 
Withered are days in their sunbright prime, 
For kingdoms are less and days are less 
Than the lasting plenitude of time. 
ROBERT C. FABER. 
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STONE 


If I could break my heart and have it done 
It might be fun. 
But this forever going on alone 
Turns it to stone. 
ELIZABETH S. ROYCE. 


SONG FOR KATHLEEN 


The turn of your head is like birds flying 
On small sweet wings to the South. 
Your step is the wonder of spring lying 
On the earth, and a song is your mouth. 


You are the rose of dusk creeping 
Over the trembling sea. 
You are the white young moon sleeping 
Close to the whitethorn tree. 
SUSAN MYRA GREGORY. 


TO DAIRE 
(From the Gaelic of St. Columba of Daire) 


Why do I love thee, Daire? 
For peace, for purity, 

For the flocks of the white-wingéd angels 
That dwell in thee. 


Heaven’s angels in every leaf 
Of thy strong oak trees. 

That is why I have loved thee, Daire, 
For thy calm, thy peace. 


My Daire! My little oak-grove, 
My dwelling, my small cell— 
Oh eternal God who livest in heaven, 
Guard them well! 
JOHN LOUIS BONN, S.J. 
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CROWS 


Spring’s first football is arrested 


By a sound she does not know 


How to temper; how to mufile 
The loud talking of the crow. 


Vexed by his offending manners, 
She rebukes them with a frown, 


And damps his conversation 


By each shower she sends down. 


But she never can subdue him— 
He has things that he must say, 
And he chooses to discuss them 


In his own unprivate way. 


MARION LEE. 


UNCHARTED 


Measured by mist that lies 


As infinite as sea; 


Bound in a smoke-soft world 


Of unreality; 


In this brief moment held, 
We stand apart nor move, 
Devoid of power to cope 

With either pride or love. 


As if the past were not, 
The present in suspense, 
We lose the count of time. 
Expectancy, too tense 


For any mortal heart, 


Withdraws to leave us here, 


Akin to elemental earth, 
Alien to fear. 


KATHERINE VAN 


DER VEER. 
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ALL THE LOVELESS 


What evil alchemist, transmuting great 

To less, has tapped the vessels of my happiness 

And spilled upon the sands their treasured freight? 
What pleasure, promised in mirage, demands a staff 

To go before my homeless steps through lands 

More dangerous than fair where I might sieve the chaff 
And grain of rarer stranger harvests of desire 

Than ever knew my once so simple hands? 

What coronal of stars may rise, what sun dispel 

This constant vapor of my discontent 

Wherein each moment strips the hour’s shell 

And bares the sterile kernel of a dream? 

What multiples of pitiful defeats can dull 

My eyes unlearned of yearning and agleam 

With hope beyond unreasoned hopes? What groping year 
To year may earn at last a passing lull? 


Such many questings, made in mantling need, 
Have sired a thousand answers in a thousand men, 
More fools of schools, more wise than I who deed 
My life to death, my strife to clayey nothingness. 
Take comfort there! One break in man’s mortality 
And all his atoms fly anew to bless 

Or curse in diverse forms this stormy sphere. 

Thus I, ephemeral as I, should move to snatch 

The loaf, half-loaf, the crumb, nor bear more fear 
Than that my sorry share will far unmatch 

The stress; should so unhouse all contumacious thought 
Of right or wrong that mind to animal might sink 
And animal reduce the man to naught. 

This consummation surely then will truce 

My weary war of dual selves and fuse their ends 
In commonness of ultimate excuse. 


One I? This merging two preludes a third: 
The third, a fourth—until with frantic will 
This I plus I plus I takes one repeated word 
To sepulcher a million egos’ suicide; 

Nor compasses with subtle passions’ lures 
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That final I—beyond, above, beneath, inside— 
Which mockingly and lovingly endures. 
Where then in mutiny, my baffled animal, 

So bound a god? Yours only now to crawl 
Submissive to the unassimilable force, 

Which stirred your elixirs of lust with gall; 
Which, flouted, outraged, fought and rashly spent, 
Survives to lord my microcosm’s ordered course 
Evolving year to year as centuries project 

The primal cell to plant, the plant to fish, 
The fish to beast, and beast to intellect. 


Were this distinction then, through which my race 
Assumes to rule the brute, a surety of power, 

What mighty arks should I not rear to grace 

My worshiped mind? what incense burn, what flower— 
Asleep, asleep despite my solemn orisons! 

And should this idol nod, omniscence sleep, 

Divinity be wifed with weariness to snuff 

‘ Its consciousness? O restless, restless god! to weep 

ti . These empty temples not your own is less rebuff 
Than that you crown, decrown and crown these hosts 
Of deities dethroned and masked anew to wield 

Brief futile sceptres in their renamed reigns. 

Stop short of madness past this Eastern poppy field, 
This faneless steppe, this altar unassigned, 

And write: defeat if unconceded yet remains 


Defeat and day delights no wilful blind. 


Blind, blind? and who could call me passing blind 
Among the blind of love? Each tentacle a heart 

Puts out to heart, I knew, each sense defined, 

Each trust exulted, matched and marked and, given, gave 
Completion. If my April, mourned so soon, 

So long in this trim grave, had freed its slave 

Of ghosts, I might have slow on poison grown immune 
To grief, not summoned sentiment or lust 

To bluster while my marrow bled from every bone. 

O Love, whose slaying twas for life, no flag 

Has whitely waved our peace nor wisdom known 

A final fire consuming hate to ash and slag. 
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Yet fighting well or poor, I fought more fair 
Than you who hack and hew and would then tend 
My wounds, or leave your leagured fortress bare 
To sally forth and meet a foe as friend. 


My many thrusts have found their purposed mark 
Yet still the fatal end denies its licit means 

And death, the challenged, balks your feeblest spark. 
We, adversaries, are too illy matched and I 

Am faint, unwanted wanton Love, who stoops to give 
So richly all the undesired, to fly 

Your face. Ah pity me who also die and live 

To see you no more wrapt in joy than hid 

In tears that plead your unabandoned cause. 

Take, take my sufferings, if these you bid, 

And leave me be, alone, alone and cold 

Beside this colder garden hill-rolled rock. 

I, I, the weary, war worn, am the unconsoled, 

Not you who sleepless follow me and let 

These sorrows of a prayerless evening rise 

To mystic floods of agonies in blood and sweat. 


I know, I know: love whispered me a tale 

Of godhood once yet when its chaplet pressed 

My brow, whence came the thorns? or whence the wail? 
Deceived, deceived to pain and you, the blest, 

Attain these cedared slopes to wrest your will 

To sad fulfilment—Love, the glorious, betrayed, 
Reviled, cross-flung to death and victor still. 
Distraught with riddles thus am I dismayed 

With paradox, the seeming made unreal, 

The real disguised to eyes that seeing, falsely see, 

And alpha is omega. Then revolve the wheel 

And fetch antipodes, where bound are free, 

The free are chained; where life is death and death 

Is life; where van becomes the rear, and rear the van; 
Where all accepted bows or lifts before the breath 

Of faith, and man is God and God is man. 


Truth’s other half thus meets my sun-dulled sight 
Which looked too long on futile heavens men unfold 
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In scorn of reed and thorns and cross. My songs of might 
And pride have heralded the tritenesses of gold 

Yet vestureless the Buyer pours the price 

Of love in blood; my visions sought omnipotence and missed 
Submission to the cradled Meek; each sad device 

Of fear made madder my disordered state 

And falsely garlanded the stony way 

Which is the truth and light. Ah not too late 

I cry my brotherhood; ah not too late I lay 

My humbled will to mirror yours, O Love, 

Who all the loveless made to love in You, 

Who took their mortal image linked to imaged You, 
God like to man in suffering his span, 

Man like to God when Love became the Son of Man. 


JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


AT THE TOMB OF FATHER PRO 


This is the shattered alabaster of 
A martyr’s soul!—I know that in my love 

For you arise these happy ways to speak 
A prayer of wonder. How it soars above 

This anguished soil of Mexico to seek 

To muse on you! How easy to be meek 
(You slain, the Lamb!), and silent live oppressed! 

But not for this you died: to make earth reek 
With holy blood, and me with dreams be blest. 
The rifle-shot has summoned you to rest 

In God’s own glory; me it should have stung 
To be a man alert to truth, and vest 

This mission in the deathless hope you flung 

To us at dying. What though hearts be wrung 
By fiends of men, if Christ at last will reign 

And Heaven’s noble anthems, long unsung 
Yet treasured in our sighs, will gain 
The might to charm demented men, to drain 

Their hearts of curse, to teach them Heaven’s love— 
Your shattered alabaster chalicing our pain! 

ROBERT JEAN MARSAN. 


z 


A MERRY NOTE 


Little children at play 
Your noise is a joy, 
For your voices are gay— 
Little children at play. 
Ah, so short is your day 
How can it annoy? 
Little children at play 
Your noise is a joy. 
KATHARYN WOLCOTT. 


BEING BOY 


Being boy—it is worth knowing 

Though the seed of other’s sowing 

Growth is mine and mine alone. 

Push through sod and push through stone 

To a stature all my own; 

In wind and sun and pelting rain 

Stand and gold myself to grain— 

And when ripeness is my sum 

Swing, swinging sickle, strike me dumb. 
JAMES GALLAGHER. 


TENSILE STRENGTH 


God send you dreams untroubled by my face. 
I would not have you know this yearning 
That threads through all my days, 
For I can find my peace in sun-crisped clouds, 
And work is as the poppy-juice to weary minds. 
All this—but when I hear the bells 
Chiming through the crystal twilight, 
Oh, then I dream of you, the way 
A weary e:tile dreams of Home. 
MARY DRAGONETTI. 
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THE POETRY OF THE INCARNATION 
Haro p F. Ryav, S.J. 


OME of our ultra-literary contemporaries decry with vehemence any 
conjunction of dogma with poetry, since, as they maintain, dogma 
weighs like lead upon the wings of inspiration, preventing lofty and 
daring flights to spheres of greater freedom. Well-instructed Catholics 
know that their religion is one of realities and that dogmas define these 
realities in crisp logical terms, thus protecting them from “wild whirl- 
ing words” and the vagaries of subjectivism. This fact, not infrequent- 
ly overlooked, has a twofold function: not only does it render us tolerant 
of our critics, but it should also be applied with care and insight to the 
problems confronting those who wish to write poetry with a religious 
theme. The very realization of this is a most valuable aid to solution. 

In general, two classes attempt to write poetry of the kind men- 
tioned: there are those who fail and those who, either moderately or in a 
preéminent degree, succeed. The first group, composed of persons of 
inferior poetic ability who mistake Catholic doctrines for ready-made 
inspiration, are notorious. They feel they must write a poem, any poem; 
their inspiration is faulty in its inception, arising from the mere desire 
to write, not (as happens when the inspiration is genuine) from the 
impulse to express poetically some reality whose music and meaning they 
have caught. Thus, in their search for a subject they too often light 
upon some truth of the Faith; the poem is forthwith written without 
adding any new realization of the truth or revealing much of its signifi- 
cance to the writer. Such conventionally pious verse, like the poor, is 
perennially present. We need not be too resentful on this account, but 
it is well to remind our critics that the inferiority is due to the ineptitudes 
of the versifiers. Substantially the same type of mentality is responsible 
for reams of verse about budding roses and ardent love, green forests and 
golden tresses, verse which escapes piosity only to become sentimental 
in the most unflattering sense of that overworked adjective. 

On the other hand, the poet who probes beneath life’s surface will 
find that the realities of religion embrace material for poetry which will 
severely test his talent. If his poetic insight and powers of expression 
can create a masterpiece of art from such subjects, he has effectively 
demonstrated his ability to grasp and portray profound truths. 

The wellspring of inspiration for Catholic poetry is ultimately the 
mystery of the Incarnation. Let the poet acknowledge Christ as the 
Word made Flesh and at once the sentence, “All things were made by 
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Him and without Him was made nothing that was made,” strikes a new 
keynote for the sympathy of created beauty. It is a Magna Charta for 
the realm of poetry. Nothing could be more strictly intellectual than 
the statement “in the beginning was the Word”; nothing could be more 
warmly human than the exclamation “It is the Lord!” uttered with the 
certitude of love amid the morning mists of Lake Genesareth. Yet 
within those two statements, written by the same man, lies the world of 
poetry. If you wish, call them limits; but they are limits that, like the 
Person they speak of, are lavish with a truth that frees and a life that 
immortalizes. 

Every being, whether a quivering speck of soot, velvet and fragile, 
or the New Jerusalem in all its scintillating magnificence, is clothed with 
an almost sacramental character and born again to a new significance 
and a deeper beauty. Not merely the visible universe, but the intellec- 
tual and moral universe—also provinces in the realm of poetry—share 
in the new poetic meaning unlocked by this revelation of God to man. 
The echoes of the Angelus are profound and multitudinous. A thou- 
sand overtones are set up in human lives by the Incarnation; divine 
strands are woven into the tangled skein of human motives and actions; 
a new Actor enters every drama. Material for poetry is there in abun- 
dance, needing only the quickening breath of a poet with power to com- 
prehend and ability to express its significance in terms of beauty. 

One of the first effects of the Incarnation was the inspiration of a 
poem, a fact which should afford infinite encouragement to poets. Jour- 
neying along the Galilean hillsides, God incarnate within her body, Mary 
enshrined in a few short stanzas the far-reaching significance of what 
had come to pass. The event had a meaning for her, for her people, for 
the whole world; its meaning was not for one day or for one age, but 
for al! generations. She pondered these things in her heart, inspired by 
their reality, thrilled by their grandeur. Thus was the poem formed in 
her soul and, upon hearing her cousin’s salutation, the Magnificat broke 
from her lips and was born to a life of song whose echoes are still ringing. 

The Magnificat combines familiar warmth and womanly feeling 
with solemnity of thought and classic restraint. Were it not for the 
total absence of any fate-haunted undertones, we should be tempted to 
call it Grecian. Those few lines are an epitome of the qualities we aspire 
after in poetry. Consciousness of God’s greatness and condescension, of 
the destiny of a people, of the fulfilment of the age-long desire of Jewish 
womanhood, of the dignity of the honor bestowed unite with humility 
and a delicate self-revelation to make the poem a masterpiece, the su- 
preme model for all who wish to write “the poetry of the Incarnation.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Mad Lady’s Garland, by Ruth Pitter. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

The sheaf of encomiums which Miss Pitter has collected in England 
for this book may be very misleading to the casual reader. He will not 
necessarily find all the subtleties and, on the other hand, the careful read- 
er is apt to find more than are really there. For “A Mad Lady’s Gar- 
land” is, like all madness, rather baffling. For instance: certain people 
may be titillated by soliloquys of spiders, kittens, cockroaches, fleas and 
earwigs with implications of satire on mankind. Here, too, the Amer- 
ican may be puzzled by the difference between his and English humor. 
After all he has had Mark Twain and Don Marquis, among others, to 
give him the best (according to his American lights) and most witty 
extracts from these concepts. Miss Pitter, however, /as an originality of 
approach and finely-spun execution, but neither provide a common de- 
nominator to these verses. There is little in ““Fowls Celestial and Ter- 
restial” which occurs in “The Matron-Cat’s Song”; the first achieving 
brilliance in its many-faceted effects, the latter an insouciance which 
misses both the “merry mockings and happy gayeties” which John Mase- 
field claims is a hallmark of the book. Mr. Belloc is more correct when 
he reports that Miss Pitter has two gifts: “a perfect ear and exact epi- 
thet.” Yet can either be found in these lines: “BUT there is nothing 
nothing but dirt and darkness but strawdirt chaffdust smellillusion Alas. 
BRAVE CHIEN ANGLAIS NOBLE RENARDEARTHER DIG- 
DOG?”—J. G. B. 


King Jasper, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

If it is legitimate to search for a poet’s message in his last letter to 
his fellow human beings, then the reader will scarcely be rewarded by 
Mr. Robinson’s “King Jasper.” This long narrative poem telling the 
story of the old King whose unconscious materialism finally brings him 
to destruction, of the young prince who rejects his father’s creed but 
has none of his own, of Zoe, the prince’s lover and wife, whose mystic 
faith in the future symbolizes humanity’s eternal quest for the better 
day, is in many ways a disappointment. 

In yielding to the pressure of social-minded critics, Mr. Robinson 
attempted to give us his view of the present confusion in world thought. 
In so doing he has intermingled heterogeneous elements. The narrative 
is a myth with economic and moral implications; when the myth begins 
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to wrap its soft charms about the imagination, sociology intervenes; 
when the moral begins to emerge from the mists of the imagination, the 
myth resumes. The main characters are therefore blurred both as poetic 
characters and allegorical symbols. One is certain only of this; that the 
old order is tottering and a new one will take its place. The significance 
of particular passages is sometimes difficult to determine. 

The obscurity of the poet’s message is not however the only dis- 
couraging factor. The emotional texture of “King Jasper” is dull, 
grey. The feeling of uncertainty and impending doom, a sense of help- 
lessness in the face of inevitable change, creates an atmosphere of dis- 
illusion and despair. Zoe who alone survives the cataclysm is too indefi- 
nite, too factitious to warrant even the tepid optimism of the closing 
lines. Mr. Robinson’s mind, with all its genuine poetic sensitivity, was 
not sufficiently metaphysical to grasp all the implications of his theme. 
His real felicity, so charmingly displayed in his earlier poems, rests in a 
remarkable appreciation of human motives, in the lights and shadows 
of the character who is compelled to conceal his real inner self beneath 
an armor. 

The ease and power of the blank verse is as usual amazing. It is an 
instrument always in control, its cadences brief but sharp, its music re- 
sponsive to the undertones in which “King Jasper” abounds. The deli- 
cacy of the style is quiet witness to the slightly incongruous theme. The 
last notes of the poet were muted.—F. X. C. 


Fear is the Thorn, by Rachel Field. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.35. 

Miss Field’s poetry has this peculiar excellence; it fulfils what it 
promises. It is fresh, intelligent observation, a record of an enquiring 
mind contemplating the city and the country, love and the northern 
seasons. Aphoristic rather than lyrical, one can always be certain that 
even the slightest of Miss Field’s verses will be redeemed by homely yet 
stimulating thought. The reason for this rests apparently in a salutary 
poetic conscience. The gigantic egotism of so many lyric writers who 
waste their energies in futile hating or in soap-box exhortations for a 
new deal is here replaced by a wise humility which comes of 


“Knowing the end of such brave industry, 
Of all poor spinners on the face of time” 


and of realizing that man’s fate all too frequently compels him to deny 
“in anxious blindness, such benefits of earth and sky.” In “New Eng- 
land Gothic” the poet’s high talent is at its best. She “shrugs at systems 
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of salvation” but whenever she beholds “‘a pointing steeple tipped with 
gold” there is an involuntary awe. 
“And I must heed some inner knell 
That tolls for lost faiths like a beil, 


Knowing no trick of circumstance, 


May cheat the blood’s inheritance.” 


The love poems are attractive on the whole, although marked by a 
clinging feminine quality flattering and sometimes cloying to the male 
reader. “The Ballad of the Seal Woman,” the longest and most am- 
bitious poem in the book, is an attempt to transfer a Celtic legend to the 
coasts of Maine, with, I fear, loss to the quality of enchantment. Miss 
Field’s descriptions of the seasons are more than superior and certainly 
lines like ““O lovely multitudinous rain” and many others equally throb- 
bing will eventually receive their proper admiration. If “Fear is the 
Thorn” were pitched in a political key, its author would now be enjoy- 
ing the acclaim of two continents. Instead she must be content with 
the inarticulate yet amply warming gratitude of Arnold Bennett’s “‘pas- 
sionate few.”—F. X. C. 


These Twinkling Acres, by Edith Mirick. Dallas: The Kaleidograph 
Press. $1.50. 

The sonnet form makes demands upon those poets who practice in 
it, for beyond the ritual form, the division into octave and sestet and the 
arrangement of the rhymes, there is an inner form demanded of a sonnet, 
a definiteness of idea and a perfect weld of form and subject without 
which one has only the shell of a sonnet. Some ideas, poetic in them- 
selves, are not suited to the form and cry out for freer expression. This 
theory may be branded as poetic rigorism but it is none the less valid. 
Indeed, a sonnet that is true in intention may be forgiven lapses of rhyme 
or heterodox outer form and be preferred to one lacking in this funda- 
mental inner determination. 

“These Twinkling Acres” is a book composed mainly of sonnet 
sequences. Of them all, only “Old Pastures” has an informing idea that 
demands the sonnet form for expression. The poet sees nature with 
clear eyes in “Old Pastures” and interprets truly the country sights and 
sounds. This is not to say that her other poems are poorly executed or 
imperfect poems of a descriptive kind, for some of them are effective 
and compelling description. Few of them, however, should have been 
sonnets. “Drought,” for instance, is a good sonnet and “Back Shore” 
is a good poem, but “Back Shore” is not a good sonnet. A great fault in 
this book is a tendency to use adjectives that are more surprising than 
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valid in the connection wherein they are used. In sum, however, “These 
Twinkling Acres” is an interesting book of poems and “Old Pastures” 
is really fine.—J. G. E. H. 


Sun Dance, by Homer C. House. Philadelphia: David McKay Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

A few lyrics of Dr. House’s first book deserve commendation. His 
spirit of fun, too, can be praised, more, however, as a tribute to his per- 
sonality than to his work as a poet. It is obvious that he thoroughly 
enjoyed writing the majority of these verses and enjoyed it because he 
had put no limit on subject matter. Yet the resultant variety leaves 
a reviewer with no single criterion for an appraisal. How judge a 
sonnet, such as “The Banquet,” which begins in lyricism and ends 
“Forward then he sprang and flung his portals wide. She sent regrets”? 
Or three quatrains which conclude: “I care not so much for the peaches 
themselves as the spirit in which they were sent”? Concerned with 
poetry, what is to be said of “She herself the poem was—broke my heart 
to bits, by golly —I’ll be seein’ you,’ said Polly”? Even in the title poem, 
the most ambitious of the book, Dr. House employs bewildering variety 
of approach. It cries for unity and until more uniformity of material 
determines selection for his next book, it is futile, if not ungracious to 
judge him critically as a poet. Criticism, too, requires unity of ap- 
proach.—J. G. B. 


Songsmith, by Gerald W. E. Dunne. Toledo, Ohio: Toledo Artcraft 
Company. 

Certainly the readers of SPIRIT should prove the most sympathetic 
audience Father Dunne could find for these verses, since his funda- 
mental principles are those which this magazine promotes. Neverthe- 
less his title poem, which gives the key, while an admirable declaration 
of conviction, fails to embody the essence of poetry. The emphasis is 
on form rather than soul and, despite the author’s laudation of Catholic 
literary philosophy, the guiding spirit finds little play. Such poems as 
“Alter Christus,” “Conquistador” and “The Shepherd” have excellent 
thought but their archaic phrasing betrays the fact that Father Dunne 
has only caught the intellectual aspects of tradition. It is not often that 
his themes are trivial, even where they are secular, but too often they are 
given the versifier’s treatment. A finer distillation of the inherent emo- 
tions, an exploration of inner meanings, and more fluidity of phrasing in 
modern-usage English, would provide vivid illumination for these poems. 


—j.G. B. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


St. Mary’s Kans. 
To the Editor—The essays which have appeared in recent issues of 
SPIRIT are a credit to you and your staff, as well as to the authors. As 
long as as we can count on such honest and fearless direction, there is 
hope that the current manifestation of poetic activity among Ameri- 
can Catholics will not evaporate into saccharine religiosity or dissipate 
itself in emotional incoherence. 

No doubt, Alfred Barrett’s challenging essay, “The Tradition of 
Wit,” in the January SPIRIT, has provoked considerable comment 
among your readers. It was time, indeed, that some one had the cour- 
age to rebel against the Romantic domination of religious verse; and if 
nothing should come of this ferment beyond a recognition that Tennyson 
and Keats have outlived their usefulness as models to be imitated, a great 
and lasting good has been accomplished. I am not implying, of course, 
that the poetry of the Romantics is not great poetry, but only that their 
manner and diction, stale with usage, are associated with a type of re- 
ligious thought that lacks the strength and fullness of Catholicism. 
Coleridge and Wordsworth broke with the form of eighteenth century 
verse because within those forms they were incapable of expressing the 
new manner of feeling and thinking. So too we must break with the 
Romantics. Certainly Catholicism is much too virile and intellectual to 
be caught within the contracted limits of Keatsian loveliness or of 
Tennysonian rhythm and diction. The attempt to subject Catholic 
feeling to the form and spirit of Romantic verse may well explain what 
J. G. E. Hopkins has called the “windy and flatulent Platonism” of 
much Catholic verse. 

Mr. Barrett seems to think that the problem is largely one of tech- 
nique. We would, I suppose, hardly be prepared to adrait that con- 
temporary Catholic life and feeling is a mess of “windy and flatulent 
Platonism,” and yet those who are inclined to believe that poetic form 
follows inevitably from poetic conception would seem to be forced 
logically to accept some such position. In the arts, as in metaphysics, 
it may be true that materia appetit formam, but it is certainly not true 
that the material automatically determines and gets its form. If the 
poet’s technique is faulty, the strongest, most poetic conception ever 
perceived by man is liable to be expressed loosely and sentimentally. If 
this is true, we would do well to pay much more attention to technique, 
considered in itself, than we have heretofore done. Just as we acquired 
as children a taste for the sentimental and flamboyant in Church music, 
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so that the pure, strong rhythms of Gregorian are still displeasing to 
many of us, so too our taste in poetry, formed largely by the Romantics, 
makes it difficult to appreciate and write more virile and intellectual 
verse forms. Rightly then does Mr. Barrett invite us to read the meta- 
physical poets as our “textbook of technique”; for in them we do find a 
tightness of form and an intellectuality of content that will work as 
an antidote to the Romantic poison and beget that toughness and 
virility that Catholic verse so badly needs.—Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

To the Editor—I hope you won’t think me presumptuous to present 
a few words of criticism of some of the poems in SPIRIT. Perhaps the 
trouble is that I am merely old-fashioned, and perhaps I should be 
ashamed to admit the truth, which is that I am unable to understand a 
great many of the poems appearing in SPIRIT. To my way of think- 
ing, our present-day poets seem to think they must use ten dollar words, 
when dollar words should suffice, and very often express a thought so 
much better. Why compel one to reach for the dictionary to try and 
ascertain what a poem is all about? Or, to put it in a more simple man- 
ner, why do present-day poets think they have to use so many high- 
sounding and obscure words? Surely these never make a poem. 

I think the beauty of many things (poems included) lie very often 
in their simplicity. It has been said that education so often defeats its 
own ends, in which connection I might add, that to my way of think- 
ing, a lot of high-sounding and obscure words do not make a poem, no 
matter how unusual the thoughts, etc., are. It seems to me that some of 
the present-day poetry has only such qualities to commend it. I can- 
not think that the public demands that sort of poetry; in fact, I think 
that many, many more people would read poetry if they could only 
understand half of it.—Marcie C. Kelley. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
To the Editor—May I proffer some long-intended praise for your maga- 
zine. No one could fail to be impressed with its dignity, its friendly but 
judicious criticism, and its maintenance of a high standard in its selec- 
tion of poems to be printed. I have felt from its first issue that it is one 
of the very few poetry magazines worth reading.—Carl Edwin Burkland. 


Subscribers are requested to inform us as promptly as possible of any 
change of address, giving both the old and the new one. Such informa- 
tion should be forwarded before the fifteenth of the months preceding 
SPIRIT’S issue.—T he Editors. 
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